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HE OFFICIAL ORGAN of the Chinese Communist Party, 

The People’s Daily, emphasized in its New Year’s 
Day editorial that one of the most important missions 
of the People’s Government in 1956 was to step up the 
various cultural and educational programs. In Febru- 
ary 1956, Wu Yu-chang, Chairman of the Chinese 
Written Language Reform Committee in Peking, an- 
nounced that a new thirty-letter Latin alphabet de- 
signed to replace the present Chinese characters was 
submitted by the People’s Government to the masses 
throughout the country for the “popular discussion”* 
which is a prelude to the official adoption of impor- 
tant measures in Communist China. Thus, a milestone 
was erected in the Chinese Communists’ campaign to 
revolutionize China’s ancient ideographic and non-al- 
phabetic language. This new Communist initiative was 
bitterly denounced by the Chinese Nationalists as “a 
declaration of war on China’s cultural heritage.”* A 
veteran Far Eastern news analyst in the United States 
concluded that the main reason for Communist China’s 
plan of doing away with the elegant and _ tradition- 
laden ideographs was that the physical structure of Chi- 
nese characters suggests some very un-Marxian no- 
tions.* In fact this bold drive, like the famous “Three 
Anti’, “Five Anti’, and Land Reform movements,‘ is 


Dr. Hsia, a former Tsing Hua University Fund Research Fel- 
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1 New York Times, February 11, 1956. 

2 Chung-yang Jih-pao (Central Daily News), Taipeh, 
February 5, 1956, 

3 James D. White, “The Language Front in China,” Satur- 
day Review, March 17, 1956, p. 9. 

4 In the spring of 1952, the People’s Government initiated 
a “Three Anti” campaign against “corruption, decay, and 
bureaucracy.” In February 1952, the Government launched a 
“Five Anti” campaign directed against the industrial and com- 
mercial classes. All Chinese merchants and bankers had to 


mainly a repudiation of something which the Peking 
authorities feel cannot be allowed to stand in the way 
of the requirements of Communism. Chang Hsi-jo, the 
Minister of Education of the People’s Government, after 
stressing the importance of the language as an instru- 
ment of social struggle and development, stated that 
“the language reform is a serious political mission which 
must be carried out in order to strengthen the solidarity 
of the people of the whole country, to elevate the cul- 
ture of the people, to meet the demands of the socialist 
construction, to insure the completion of the economic 
construction projects subsequent to the first five-year 
plan.”® The present fundamental language reform de- 
serves to be analyzed in some detail, for it epitomizes 
the Communists’ determination to wipe out illiteracy 
and their ability to alter the Chinese cultural heritage 
so that more efficient indoctrination of the people, 
tighter control of mass organizations, and a higher level 
of industrialization can be assured. 


make confessions, criticisms, and self-criticisms regarding the 
crimes which most of them were supposed to have committed. 
In June 1950, the Government adopted an agrarian 1'eform law 
aimed at the elimination of landlords. 

5 Chang Hsi-jo, “Working Assiduously to Promote the 
Common Language Based on the Peking Pronunciation,” Yu- 
wen Hsueh-hsi (Language Study), December 1955, p. 1. 
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The present Chinese written- language, usually re- 
ferred to by the Chinese as Han-tzu, is the sole common 
means of communication among the Han people,® who 
constitute over 90 percent of China’s population. It is 
made of block-like characters varying: greatly in num- 
ber of strokes and generally having little or no indi- 
cation of sound. Most of these ideographs are derived 
from the ancient Chinese picture-characters which are 
simply images of things. These picture-characters, found 
on tortoise shells or animal bones of the Shang-Yin 
dynasty (1766-1122 B.C.), are called Shell-and-Bone 
writing. Since Shang-Yin, the Chinese written language 
has undergone many overhaulings similar to the present 
Communist program of character simplification. During 
the eighth century B.C. an Imperial Recorder of the 
Chou dynasty systematized and improved the Shell- 
and-Bone ideographs. He drew up a system of char- 
acters usually found on bronze and known as Great 
Seal. Later another major modification took place un- 
der the Ch’in Shih-huang-ti (246-210 B.C.), the em- 
peror who first unified China and tried to achieve 
thought control by book burning. The Prime Minister 
Li Szu of Ch’in eradicated variant forms of the ideo- 
graphs then in use. He further composed an index of 
characters and prepared a standard system of ideo- 
graphs known as Small Seal. This was the first suc- 
cessful direct governmental imposition of language 
change in China. After the Ch’in dynasty, the char- 
acters evolved through the ages, from Small Seal to 
Official style and then to the present-day Grass, Cur- 
sive and Regular styles. Some changes were made for 
the sake of easier recognition or speedier execution and 
some for more elegant appearance. 

The present-day Chinese coinplex system of ideo- 
graphs is the only major non-phonetic language in a 
world of phonetic languages. The number of charac- 
ters in the Chinese language has been conservatively 
estimated at fifty to sixty thousand, although only six 
or seven thousand are in frequent current use. The 
Written Language Reform Committee in Peking 
counted the strokes of the two thousand most commonly 
used characters and found that only 28 percent contain 
less than eight strokes, the rest having from nine to 
twenty-seven strokes.’ The complexity inherent in this 
system of ideographs makes it one of the most difficult 
written languages in the world. 

The Chinese spoken language( commonly known as 
Han-hua), which is one of the world’s oldest and most 
widely used languages, can be classified into five groups: 


6 The Chinese refer to themselves as Han people, as 
distinguished from various minority groups in Chinese ter- 
ritory. 

7 Lin Han-da, “First Step to Language Reform,” China 
Reconstructs, January 1956, p. 20. 
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Mandarin, Wu, Fukienese, Cantonese and Hakka. Un- 
der each group there are four to eight subdivisions. 
People from different dialect zones without a knowledge 
of Mandarin usually find it very difficult to communi- 
cate with one another orally although they use the 
same written language. 

Mao Tse-tung was convinced, from his earlier ex- 
periences with indoctrination work in rural areas and 
in the army, that the ideographic nature of the Chinese 
written language was chiefly responsible for China’s 
high percentage of illiteracy, estimated by the People’s 
Government to be over ninety percent in the pre- 
Communist era. As early as 1940 Mao pointed out that 
“the Chinese written language must be reformed when 
conditions permit.”* He further stressed: “Language 
must be close to the masses. We must realize that the 
masses are the inexhaustible and abundant resource of 
the revolutionary culture”.® In keeping with this early 
directive, on October 10, 1949, ten days after the 
People’s Republic was inaugurated, a Communist- 
sponsored (but ostensibly private) nation-wide language 
reform organization known as the Chinese Written Lan- 
guage Reform Association was formed in Peking. Many 
educators, philologists and writers who were enthusiastic 
about language reform in the past were invited by the 
Communists to join this Association. Among its found- 
ing members were many familiar and prominent literary 
figures, such as Li Chin-hsi, a leading philologist active 
for many decades in the national language unification 
movement; Tin Hsi-lin, a noted playwright ardently in- 
terested in the simplification of Chinese characters; 
Yeh Kung-cho, a famed calligrapher and scholar in 
the Chinese classics; Lo Chang-pei, a recognized lin- 
guist (and a former visiting professor of Far Eastern 
Languages at Yale University) now the Director of 
the Linguistic Research Institute of the Academy of 
Sciences in Peking. Wu Yu-chang, a Russian-educated 
member of the Communist Politburo who was in charge 
of the Chinese Communist propaganda work in Europe 
during the last war, was the vice-president and the 
most influential member of the Association. He worked 
on the alphabetization of Chinese for almost a quarter 
of a century and in the early nineteen-thirties helped to 
design a system of phonetic Chinese spelled with Latin 
letters. This system was later used with moderate suc- 
cess by the Communists for the purpose of mass adult 


8 Quoted by Lin Han-da, What is Language Reform, 
Peking, Workers Press, 1956, p. 1. 

9 Quoted by Wei Chien-kung, “The Status of Simplified 
Characters in the History of the Development of Chinese 
Characters, in “The Systematization and Simplification of Chi- 
nese Characters (a symposium), Peking, Chung Hua Book Co., 
1953, p. 24. 

10 In the late nineteen-twenties the Soviet Union took 
steps to find a simpler system of Chinese script based on the 
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education and political indoctrination in the Shensi- 
Kansu-Ninghsia Border Area of Northwest China. 
From 1935 to the present, many organizations in 
favor of such a Latinization system have conducted 
further research on this plan and tried to popularize 
it, publishing a large number of simple books, pam- 
phlets, periodicals, and newspapers printed in Latinized 
Chinese. At the meetings of the Chinese Chinese Writ- 
ten Language Reform Association, language specialists 
exchanged opinions concerning different reform plans. 
They pledged themselves to improve the “backward 
and difficult Chinese ideographs” so that they might 
have a more serviceable tool to speed up cultural prog- 
ress and help implement economic construction. They 
also agreed that only a phonetic written language could 
be expected to serve the best interests of the state. 
Pao Yi, a language worker, reported that after the 
Land Reform campaign was launched in 1950, peasants 
and other laboring people, provoked by the class strug- 
gle propaganda of the Communist cadres, became more 
politically conscious and “demanded to be taught to 
read and write.”"' They were highly dissatisfied with 
the complex characters. The need of a language reform 
became more acute. The Peking government on Feb- 
ruary 5, 1952, set up a Chinese Written Language Re- 
form Research Committee under the Ministry of Edu- 
cation for the purpose of furthering the work formerly 
handled by its predecessor, the Chinese Written Lan- 
guage Reform Association. At the same time the Lin- 
guistic Research Institute of the Academy of Sciences 
also established a special unit to study various aspects 
of language reform problems. Thus the language re- 
form work, hitherto operated by the Communist-spon- 
sored private groups, was formally declared a govern- 
ment responsibility. In December 1954 the Chinese 
Written Language Reform Research Committee was 
reorganized and became the Chinese Written Language 
Reform Committee. This: new organ, a more powerful 
body, was put under the direct supervision of the State 


Latin alphabet in order to enable the illiterate Chinese in the 
Far Eastern Region of the U.S.S.R. to read and write. The 
Scientific Research Institute on China in Moscow, a unit of 
the Communist Academy, began work on the Latinization of 
Chinese in 1928. Ch’u Ch’iu-pai, a Chinese Communist then 
studying in Soviet Russia, became interested in this matter and 
in 1929, with the cooperation of Kolokolv, a Russian language 
expert, he devised a system of Latinization for Chinese. In 
1931 the first New Chinese Written Language Conference was 
held in Vladivostok by overseas Chinese workers in Soviet 
Russia. At this conference a detailed.Latinization plan drafted 
by Wu Yu-chang, Lin Po-ch’u, Hsiao San, and Wang Hsiang- 
pao, in cooperation with Soviet linguists, was approved. This 
phonetic system is commonly known as Latinxua. 

11 Pao Yi, “On Writing Chinese Characters,” in The 
Systematization and Simplification of Chinese Characters, op. 
cit., p. 103. 
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Council—an indication that the language reform was 
one of the most urgent government tasks. The word 
“research” was dropped from the old name to indicate 
that the language reform work was ready to be put 
into practice. 

In October 1955, the National Written Language Re- 
form Conference was held in Peking. Delegates from 
every province and city of China attended, most of 
them being language specialists, college professors, high- 
school and primary-school teachers, and Communist 
cadres who served in the army, factories and collective 
farms. According to the official report, the consensus 
of the Conference was that the Chinese characters were 
hard to recognize, write and remember, and constituted 
the main obstacle to mass education. The delegates also 
unanimously agreed with the policy report entitled 
“Language Must Reform when Conditions Permit” 
made by Wu Yu-chang. Chang Hsi-jo’s report, “Work- 
ing Assiduously to Promote the National Common Lan- 
guage Based on the Peking Pronunciation,” was also 
favorably received. The Conference finally approved 
the amended text of the draft plan of the Chinese 
character simplification prepared by the Written Lan- 
guage Reform Committee. 

After this conference, an Academic Conference on 
Modern Chinese Standardization Problems was held 
in Peking under the auspices of the philosophy and 
socia! science departments of the Academy of Sciences, 
the aim being to determine the commonly recognized 
standards of Chinese pronunciation, vocabulary, and 
grammar. Chang Hsi-jo stated that Mandarin, the 
modified northern Chinese dialect (including the ac- 
cepted northern Chinese colloquialisms together with 
literary Chinese expressions), must be used as a basis 
in determining the standard Chinese grammar and 
vocabulary and that the Peking pronunciation must be 
officially recognized as the standard pronunciation of 
the Chinese language. The Conference decided to pro- 
mote the standardized pronunciation, vocabulary and 
grammar through propaganda and educational means.” 
The New Language Program ‘i 

The major programs formulated by the Written 
Language Reform Committee and other related organs 
can be summarized as follows: (1) the simplification’ 
of characters; (2) the abolition of variant character 
forms; (3) the preparation of basic character lists; (4) 
the improvement of writing instruments and ways of 
writing; (5) the promotion of Mandarin as the national 
common speech; (6) the adoption of a phonetic script 
to substitute for Chinese characters. These various 
programs merit a brief description. 


12 Chou Tsu-mo, “The Significance of the Han Language 
Standardization,” Yu-wen Hsueh-hsi, November 1955, p. 10. 
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The present complex Chinese characters have too 
many strokes and are much too complicated for a be- 
ginner to grasp easily. Steps have been taken by the 
Communists to reduce the strokes of 1,700 characters 
in order to make them less cumbersome. The majority 
of these simplified versions have been in everyday use 
for centuries, though they seldom appear in print. It 
is of interest to note that Dr. Lin Yu-tang, an author 
whose works are well known in the Western world, 
was one of the pioneer promoters of simplified Chinese 
characters. In the early nineteen-thirties he used a 
large number of simplified characters in his humorous 
magazine, Lun Yii, published in Shanghai. Many edu- 
cated Chinese have formed the habit of using simplified 
Chinese characters because of his influence. Under the 
Manchu dynasty (1644-1912), the Imperial readers 
would fail a participant in the civil service examination 
if they found even one simplified character in his essay 
and even recently, school teachers in China took pains 
to see that the pupils used no simplified characters in 
their compositions. Now is the first time that simplified 
characters have received official recognition. Up to the 
present, 261 simplified characters have been put into 
use in the newspapers, magazines, books, and other 
publications of mainland China. The first two groups 
of simplified characters, totaling 141, were introduced, 
averaging 7.9 sirokes each, as against 16.1 strokes in 
their complicated old forms. A delegate from the Com- 
munist Army to the Language Reform Conference re- 
ported that he had made experiments with cadets in 
a military school and found that they could master 
500 simplified characters in two-thirds of the time used 
in learning the same number of elaborate ones.'* Ac- 
cording to a Pan Asia News Agency dispatch of Janu- 
ary 27, 1956, Kuang-ming Jih-pao in Peking published 
a lengthy report on language reforms by Wu Yu-chang 
stating that a second character simplification plan 
would be proposed in two years. When the second plan 
is carried out, at least half of the 7,000 characters in 
current use will be simplified. 

In the ever-enlarging Chinese vocabulary, there are 
a tremendous number of ideographs which are merely 
unnecessary variants of other characters. These variants 
are identical in meaning and pronunciation but are 
written in different ways. Over one-third of the 13,908 
characters included in a recently published dictionary 
were variants. In the Chinese telegraphy code-book, 
which contains only the most practical words, it was 
found that about 200 characters, or one-eighth of the 
entire listed words, were variants. These variants, which 
appeared in writing and printing with equal oppor- 
tunity of being chosen, gave endless trouble to printers 


13 Hua-ch’iao Jih-pao (China Daily News), New York, 
November 19, 1955. 
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and typesetters as well as readers. As of January 1, 
1956, the first group of variants (numbering 1,114) has 
been officially banned from all publications and re- 
moved from typewriters. 

Over thirty years ago Dr. Y. C. James Yen, a pioneer 
promoter of mass education, had compiled a “thousand- 
character vocabulary list” to teach illiterates to read 
and write in a comparatively short time.’* The results 
of Dr. Yen’s Mass Education Movement were quite 
satisfactory and Communist language workers later ab- 
sorbed many of his methods. After making a special 
study of the various text books and the vocabulary lists 
published after 1950, the language section of the mass 
education department in the Ministry of Education 
in Peking compiled a list of the 1,500 most commonly 
used characters.’® Since 1952, numerous text books 
based on this character list and designed for adult 
education have been published. According to the sta- 
tistics issued by the People’s Government, a person who 
knows the 1,500 basic characters will be able to recog- 
nize about 95 percent of the characters used in various 
current publications, including legal codes, Mao Tse- 
tung’s speeches, poems, plays, popular science articles 
and news items."® 

The old-fashioned Chinese writing instrument is also 
getting its share of attention by the Communist re- 
formers. The Chinese have used the soft brush to write 
since its invention in the Han dynasty (206 B.C.- 
24 A.D.). Chinese calligraphy has been indisputably 
esteemed as one of the highest forms of fine art in 
China, but today it is considered by the Communist 
language workers a luxury which only the “parasite 
class of ancient scholars” can afford to practise.'? Chi- 
nese handwriting executed with a brush is generally 
more elegant and aesthetic than that done with hard 
writing instruments such as fountain pen and pencil; 
but to learn to write with a soft brush is much more 
difficult and furthermore, the soft brush is more ex- 
pensive and less durable than other writing instruments. 
In Communist China the brush writing technique is no 
longer taught in the adult fast reading course, and 
the writing brush has recently been banished from the 
lower grades of the regular elementary schools. 

The traditional way of writing Chinese has been from 


14 Two other “Basic Chinese” character-lists, by Hung 
Shen and by Ch’en Ho-ch’in, were also widely used in the 
pre-Communist era. They are imitations of the Thorndike 
word-lists. 

15 Tsao Po-han et al., “Introduction to Most-commonly- 
used-character List,” in The Systematization and Simplification 
of Chinese Characters, op, cit., p. 114. 

16 Ibid. 

17 Chen Yueh, “The Superiority of Phonetic Language in 
the Technique of Publication,’ in The Comparison Between 
Phonetic Language and Chinese Characters (a symposium), 
Peking, Chung Hua Book Co., 1954, p. 27. 
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top to bottom in vertical lines, but the language ex- 
perts in China recently concluded that Chinese should 
now be written like Western languages, horizontally, 
from left to right. This renovation is based upon the 
assumptions that it would be easier to insert Arabic 
numerals and foreign words in the text and that it 
would be less difficult and tiring to read, since the 
speed of perception and the width of eyespan is cor- 
related. From January 1, 1956, a new way of horizontal 
typesetting has been adopted by practically all impor- 
tant newspapers, periodicals and other publications. 

China has a great number of dialects and Chinese 
educators have long been aware of the necessity of 
standardizing spoken Chinese in order to remove lan- 
guage barriers. More than forty years ago Peking pro- 
nunciation (Mandarin) was designated as the basis for 
the national common spoken Chinese. Efforts were made 
by the pre-Communist governments in the past to pro- 
mote a national language, but the language unification 
plans were never thoroughly carried out because of a 
lack of determination, as well as of funds. The Com- 
munist regime has more vigorously carried on this un- 
finished business left by the Nationalist Government. 
People are now urged to speak the common language 
based on Peking pronunciation in official gatherings 
as well as in their social life. School teachers, especially 
in Chinese language classes, in every part of China (ex- 
cept minority nationality areas) are required to con- 
duct classes in the national language. Wu Yu-chang 
stated in March 1956 that by using the new Latin 
phonetic system to teach the common speech, half of 
the Han people will be speaking it in less than twelve 
years.'* Chinese philologists have been instructed by 
the government to eliminate the discrepancies existing 
in the present vocabulary and grammar—both between 
the written and the spoken Chinese. This recent step- 
ping up of the large-scale national language promo-~ 
tion is to pave the way for the final adoption of a 
national phonetic script. 


Creating an Alphabet 

The Chinese Written Language Reform Committee 
has repeatedly pointed out to the public that the alpha- 
betization plan is not new in China. The Committee 
stated that three hundred years ago, a Chinese scholar, 
Fang I-chih, in his book T’ung Ya, advanced the idea 
of creating a phonetic Chinese script.’ More than a 
century ago Western Protestant missionaries experi- 
mented with Latinized Chinese in the southern part 


18 Wu Yu-chang, “Making Chinese Easier to Write and 
Learn,’ People’s China, March 16, 1956, p. 25. 

19 Fang I-chih, T’ung Ya, (circa 163S), Vol. I. Fang 
I-chih was influenced by some sixteenth century Western 
Jesuit missionaries in China who created Latinized Chinese 
scripts as aids in learning the difficult ideographs. 
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of Fukien province, using Latin alphabets to transcribe 
the Southern Fukien dialect (a dialect which is also 
used in various parts of Southeast Asia, brought there 
by migrants from Fukien Province). The use of this 
simple alphabetic script known as Pai-hua-tzu (plain 
language words) as a substitute for the complicated 
written language has been successful on a small scale. 
More than four hundred thousand books in Pai-hua-tzu 
bave been published and it is estimated that there are 
at least one hundred thousand people able to read 
and write this local Latinized Chinese in Southern 
Fukien, Taiwan, and Southeast Asia today.” Commu- 
nist language workers have made a thorough study 
of this Pai-hua-tzu and plan to adopt some of its 
features in their new national phonetic script. In the 
past sixty years, many versions of phonetic Chinese de- 
signed for the whole of China have been intermittently 
tried and promoted,” but they failed to win any of- 
ficial support from the pre-Communist governments. 
Mao Tse-tung in October 1951 directed the Minister 
of Education and other important officials in charge 
of cultural and educational affairs that the Chinese 
written language must be reformed in the direction of 
the world trend of alphabetization.** In keeping with 
his policy of emphasizing “true patriotism” in the field 
of education,*® Mao instructed the Chinese linguists 
to work out for the Chinese language a completely 
new alphabet which should be different from the Latin 
and Slavic alphabets and have a unique Chinese form. 
Following this directive, many systems of alphabets 
were contrived and submitted to Mao Tse-tung for 
consideration. Because the designers wanted them to re- 
semble Chinese characters, most of these draft alpha- . 
bets had block-like letters. Such were rejected because 
they were too complicated in construction and because 
the letters could not be linked together as in Western 
languages. The new thirty-letter Latin alphabet,”* re- 


20 Huang Tien-cheng, “The Advantages of Phonetic Writ- 
ten Language, A Brief Study of Pai-hua-tzu,” in The Com- 
parison Between Phonetic Language and Chinese Characters, 
op. cit. p. 79. 

21 For a detailed description of these proposed phonetic 
scripts, see John De Francis, Nationalism and Language Re- 
form in China, Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1950. 

22 Ma Hsu-lun, “Opening Speech at the Inauguration of 
Chinese Written Language Reform Research Committee,” in 
The Problems of the Chinese Written Language Alphabetiza- 
tion (a symposium), Shanghai, Chung Hua Book Co. 1954, 
p. 3. 

23 Yu-wen Hsueh-hsi, February 1956, p. 9. 

24 The decision to adopt the Latin alphabet was partly due 
to the fact that the Latinization system has already been used 
by a number of nations in Southeast Asia. The Chinese Com- 
munists hope a closer relationship between these Southeast 
Asian nations and Communist China can be established when 
the Latin script is introduced in China. Yu-wen Hsueh-hsi, 
February 1956, p. 9. 
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cently publicized by the Written Language Reform 
Committee, contains all the letters of English lan- 
guage except “V.” Five letters are added to represent 
certain sounds common in Chinese.”* It should be noted 
that this is different from the Russian Cyrillic alphabet 
introduced earlier in the Inner Mongolian autonomous 
region of China.*® 


Wu Yu-chang declared in February 1956 that the 
new alphabet was a crystallization of the more than 
600 proposed “draft alphabets” which poured into his 
committee from every part of China and abroad during 
the past few years. He further explained, at the National 
Committee of the People’s Political Consultative Con- 
ference on March 7, 1956, that the introduction of 
the alphabet did not mean the immediate Latinization 
of the Chinese characters*’ but was designed chiefly 
to promote the standardized national language and 
serve as a more efficient tool to eliminate illiteracy. 
Following the earlier announcement of his committee 
that there would be a transitional period in which the 
phonetic script would gradually replace the present 
Chinese characters, he stated on January 18, 1956, that 
in the transitional period both the new and the old 
writing systems would be used concurrently. In the 
first stage, the phonetic script will be printed along 
with the characters in all publications in order to enable 
people to familiarize themselves with the new system. 
In the next stage alphabetized Chinese will gradually 
intermingle with the characters. The scientific and 
technical terms as well as the transliteration of the 
names of foreign places and persons will then be spelled 
out. The Latinization will also be used for transmitting 
telegrams in place of the present troublesome tele- 
graphic number code with a specific number repre- 
senting a certain character. The phonetic system will 
be adopted in compiling and indexing dictionaries, 
yearbooks, catalogs, archives, etc. Eventually, the pho- 
netic script will replace characters completely, though 
no definite timetable has yet been set by the govern- 
ment. The Communists claimed that in 1956 one hun- 
dred million elementary and high-school students, forty 
million teachers, and thirty-two million youths would 
be taught the new Latin alphabet. 


Changing an ideographic written language of such 
ancestry into a new phonetic one is indeed a Herculean 

25 These letters represent a soft g sound and zh, ch, sh, 
and ng. 

26 The introduction of a Cyrillic alphabet in Inner Mon- 
golia has been very successful. It is reported that a plan to 
extend the use of this alphabet has been shortened from six 
to four years. Peking’s radio claimed that all publications 
except the classics will be printed in the Cyrillic alphabet by 
1956. New York Times, February 11, 1956. 

27 Mei-chou Jih-pao (The Chinese Journal), New York, 
January 28, 1956. 
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task. The Communist regime, preoccupied with land 
collectivization and industrial expansion, certainly 
would not have hastened language reform in such a 
determined manner without cogent reasons relating to 
its program. To understand the motives of this drive, 
one must bear in mind the requirements of an efficient 
and powerful Communist propaganda machinery. 

Since the time the Chinese Communists came to 
power, all publications have been under strict govern- 
mental control in order to ensure that the general 
party line is faithfully adhered to. Books and magazines 
which were published contrary to the party line, in 
the pre-Communist period, were either destroyed or 
banned from circulation. The adoption of simplified 
characters and phonetic scripts will lessen the possi- 
bility that the younger generation and adults educated 
under the new written language system might be ex- 
posed to reading matter containing different ideologies, 
printed in the past with the old characters. Further- 
more, when the pre-Communist publications with com- 
plicated characters are changed into simplified char- 
acters or phonetic versions, the Communist authorities 
will have the opportunity to make an even more thor- 
ough investigation of all the reading materials in 
existence and ban or revise those which do not pre- 
cisely serve the Communists’ interest. However, we 
should recognize that the sealing off and remolding of 
past Chinese literature is only a minor consideration in 
this language reform. The strengthening of Com- 
munist propaganda is actually the chief motivation. 
The thought of getting rid of parts of China’s cultural 
past which the Communists deem undesirable through 
the language reform process is ever present in the minds 
of the Communist cultural workers. For instance, after 
the basic character list mentioned earlier had been 
published, the Ministry of Education in Peking solicited 
opinions from people doing language reform work. Wu 
Pien, a Communist cultural worker, suggested to the 
Ministry in his article, “Comments on the Most-Com- 
monly-Used-Character List,”** that characters like ling 
(soul, spirit), miao (temple, shrine), etc. should be 
dropped from the list on the ground that these ideo- 
graphs are associated with religion and therefore not 
serviceable to Communism.° 


28 Chang Jen-piao, “Questions Concerning Most-commonly- 
used-character List,” in The Systematization and Simplifica- 
tion of Chinese Characters, op. cit., p. 115. 

29 This suggestion was rejected by the government. The 
Ministry of Education gave the reason that the character ling 
can be used in other combinations, such as ling-huo (maneuver- 
able), and therefore should not be left out. The character 
miao was also kept in the list because temples in China are 
now generally taken over by the government and used for 
schools and educational centers. Hence, the word miao ap- 
pears very often in government directives and private cor- 
respondence. Ibid., p. 117. 
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Although the Chinese Communists will certainly not 
neglect any chance of purging ideas contrary to their 
interest, the present language drive is not intended to 
remove the “built-in and readily recognizable concepts 
of human relationship” contained in the original Chi- 
nese characters, as was reported by James D. White. 
This erroneous theory was given first in his signed As- 
sociated Press news report concerning Chinese language 
reform on January 28, 1956, and then in his more 
elaborate article, “The Language Front in China,” in 
the Saturday Review, March 17, 1956. Mr. White cited 
the Chinese character hao (good) as an example. He 
explained that since this word was written with the 
combined symbols for woman and child, it suggested 
“a prime example of goodness—the love of a mother 
for her child and vice versa.” He thought that this 
character must be intolerable to the Communists be- 
cause the concept which it conveys does not fit in with 
the present Communist policy of glorifying the work- 
ing mothers who leave their babies in public day nurser- 
ies, and the Communist practice of teaching children 
to inform on the family members for any disloyaity to 
the party line. He also added that “there are countless 
examples” of ideological conflicts with the old Chinese 
written language. But the fact is that although some 
concepts of human relationships might have been in- 
corporated in a number of these characters when they 
were coined over three thousand years ago, such origins, 
after centuries of alteration and simplification, have be- 
come obscure in their modern pre-reform versions. 
While a few such concepts in characters might be traced 
by Chinese etymologists, the people in general would 
seldom be able to detect them in their daily life. Hence, 
the effect of the concepts abominated by the Commu- 
nists which might lurk in the Chinese characters is 
negligible and would not be considered by them as a 
threat to their power.*° 

People on the Chinese mainland today are not only 
prevented from receiving information and ideas which 
the Communists find objectionable, but are also in- 
fluenced and persuaded by the party apparatus to take 
a positive and active role in the building of a Com- 
munist state. Chinese Communists have used all forms 
of expression to win people over to the party line. 
Schools, books, newspapers, magazines, music, movies, 
the stage, and art are all utilized as tools for indoctrina- 
tion. Mao Tse-tung explains: “Who is a propagandist? 
Not only is the teacher a propagandist, the newspaper 
reporter a propagandist, the literary writer a propa- 


gandist, but all our cadres in all kinds of work are 
propagandists. . . . Any person engaged in talking with 
another is a propagandist.’*' In carrying out their 
propaganda and educational work, the Communist ca- 
dres are hampered by numerous difficulties arising from 
the complicated written language and various dialects. 
No matter how forceful and convincing the Commu- 
nist writings are, they would not be effective with the 
illiterate Chinese, who constitute over eighty percent 
of the entire Chinese population. These people must 
be taught to read before they can be influenced by any 
written material. Communist cultural workers have 
pointed out that Chinese illiterate adults usually take 
five years to learn 2,000 basic characters, averaging 11.2 
strokes each, while the Vietnamese illiterate adults, af- 
ter their written language (formerly modeled on the 
Chinese) was changed to an alphabetic one,** require 
only 100 hours to learn to read popular literature. 


Printing Problems 

In preparing propaganda and other materials, the 
cultural workers also have to cope with numerous dif- 
ficulties non-existent in phonetic languages. For in- 
stance, the Chinese typewriter is a very bulky machine 
with a total of 7,792 characters (2,380 often-used and 
5,412 rare ones). The Chinese language reformers 
found that typing the same amount of materials in 
Chinese is about twelve times slower than in any pho- 
netic language, not to mention the prohibitive cost of 
the Chinese typewriter. Due to the enormous number 
of Chinese characters, the only practical method of 
typesetting today is still to do it laboriously by hand. 
Chinese typesetters have to pick minute types from seven 
thousand different square type holders smaller than 
match boxes. Even the most experienced Chinese type- 
setter works at only two-fifths the speed of a linotype. 
Books written with modern Chinese characters also 
use more paper than those written in phonetic lan- 
guages. It is reported that a comparison has been made 
between the Chinese and the Russian versions of the 
Concise History of the Communist Party published in 
Moscow. The Chinese-character text has 471 pages 
while the Russian has only 351. Hence the cost of pub- 
lications in Chinese characters is much higher because 
more labor and more paper are needed. Chinese Com- 
munists hope that after the language reform is carried 
out more and better propaganda materials will be 
available, and more people with the ability to read 
will be exposed to ideological persuasion. 


30 Mr. White also erred in saying that the components of 
the character hao (good) are written with two symbols of a 
woman and a child. According to the most authoritative work 
on Chinese etymology, Shuo-wen Chieh-tzu by Hsu Shen, the 
two symbols are “man and woman” indicating the beauty of 
both sexes. 
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31 Selected Works of Mao Tse-tung, Peking, Hsin Hua Book 
Store, 1953, Vol. III, p. 839. 

32 Huang Tien-cheng, “The Experience of the Adoption of 
Phonetic Written Language in Vietmin,” in The Comparison 
Between Phonetic Written Language and Chinese Characters, 
op. cit., p. 121. 
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Chinese Communists, adopting the technique of the 
Soviet propagandists, have forcefully influenced Chinese 
public opinion through party-controlled mass organiza- 
tions and personal contact. Communist leaders in China 
are not satisfied with the fact that Chinese people 
simply accept the official directives; they feel that if 
the decisions made by the Party are to be carried out 
effectively and with public support, the Chinese people 
must be convinced collectively and individually that 
the plans formulated by the government are for their 


benefit. 


In major campaigns to carry out important govern- 
ment decision, Chinese Communist agitators in the 
mass organizations usually make speeches and lead small 
group discussions stressing the importance of the drive. 
In public mass meetings, after the Communist cadres 
explain the party line, audiences are encouraged to ex- 
press their opinions—thus putting themselves on the 


record and convincing the public that the party line 


has wide and enthusiastic support from the common 
people. The Communist agitators also visit factories, 
stores, and homes, using interesting and easily compre- 
hensible expressions, to chat with people concerning 
important issues. Thus their audiences are often won 
over and voluntarily cooperate. 

Although this Communist method of convincing the 
people has met with considerable success, Communist 
agitators in their field work often find it difficult to 
communicate with their audiences if they are not thor- 
oughly familiar with the local dialect. Communist cadres 
at the Language Reform Conference have cited many 
such difficulties from their experience and have strongly 
urged the stepping up of the common spoken language 
movement. 

Aside from propaganda considerations, Chinese Com- 
munists recognize the fact that the present written lan- 
guage is a clumsy tool for technological research and 
industrial expansion. For instance, each time a new 
chemical element is introduced, a new character must 
be coined for its representation. The structure of such 
newly coined ideographs, because they are designed to 
transliterate the original foreign term and also to in- 
dicate the nature of such an element through the char- 
acter components, is much more complicated than the 
average Chinese characters. Therefore, Chinese scien- 
tists find their work seriously handicapped by these 
unwieldy ideographs. Furthermore, in order to train a 
large number of scientists and engineers within a short 
time to carry out all technological development pro- 
grams, a simpler written language must be used. 

The usages, expressions and style of the Chinese lan- 
guage have also been drastically remodeled to meet the 
new social and political changes. A random survey 
would reveal that a startling number of Communist 
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jargon expressions and clichés are being adopted ex- 
tensively and at an accelerated pace in the current 
Communist Chinese publications.** These new phrases 
which distinguish the Communist style from that of 
the traditional Chinese writing may be classified in two 
groups: (1) those of foreign (chiefly Russian) origin, 
including Communist stock phrases and technical terms, 
e.g., tzu-wo p’i-p’ing (self-criticism) , ch’ao-o wan-ch’eng 
(overfulfillment); (2) those of Chinese Communist 
coinage, formed by attaching new meanings to tradi- 
tional expressions, and also by adopting new-fangled 
colloquial expressions for mass persuasion and conver- 
sion, e.g., wa ch’iung-ken (dig poverty roots); nung- 
min ta fan-shen (peasants’ great turnover), etc.** The 
introduction of these linguistic vagaries into the Chi- 
nese language is in line with Mao Tse-tung’s important 
directive on language policy made in 1942. Mao pre- 
scribed in Yenan that every Communist cadre should 
“learn the language of the masses, which is ric in 
expression, lively, vigorous and presents life as it is; 
. . . learn foreign languages—absorb their progressive 
theories as well as their fresh terminology; . . . study 
the ancient language—and absorb any elements therein 
which still have life.’’** 

The Communist style of writing is famous the world 
over for its windiness and Communist Chinese litera- 
ture is no exception. Typical writings of this kind con- 
tain long sentences with endless adjectival and ad- 
verbial phrases and clauses. Because most of the Chinese 
Communist literary workers do not have proper train- 
ing, their prose is often ambiguous, illogical and un- 
grammatical. The People’s Daily in an important edi- 
torial entitled “To Use the Language of the Fatherland 
Correctly, To Fight for Linguistic Purity and Sound- 
ness,” pointed out that the tendency toward indis- 
criminate use of classical expressions, slang, and for- 
eign terms in the present publications must be recti- 
fied.** It also emphasized that every cadre must study 
grammar and rhetoric in order to be able to transmit 
the party line accurately and effectively to the masses. 
In February 1956, Mao Tse-tung in his latest directive 
to the newspaper and magazine editors again stressed 
that “language regimentation is highly undesirable and 


33 For a more detailed discussion of Communist Chinese 
jargon, see A. S. Chang, “Communist Influence on the Chi- 
nese Language,” in Contemporary China, edited by E. Stuart 
Kirby, Hong Kong University Press, 1956, pp. 139-150. 

34 For additional examples see Li Chi, “Preliminary Study 
of Selected Terms” and “General Trends of Chinese Linguistic 
Changes under Communist Rule,” in Studies in Communist 
Terminology, University of California, Berkeley, 1956. 

35 Selected Works of Mao Tse-tung, Vol. III, p. 838. 

36 People’s Daily, June 6, 1951. An expository analysis of 
this editorial can be found in Wen-chang Hsuen-chiang, (Lec- 
tures on Selected Articles), edited by Wu Po-wei et al., Muk- 
den, 1956, pp. 18-49. 
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all present Communist writings must meet the require- 
ment of vividness, flexibility and grammatical pres 
cision.’”*’ In the past few years a vast number of pam- 
phlets, newspaper, and magazine articles explaining 
basic Chinese grammatical rules have been published 
and circulated among the masses to achieve this aim. 


Minority Languages 

According to the statistics issued by the People’s Gov- 
ernment there are more than sixty different minority 
nationalities in Chinese territory. Since 1949, the Chi- 
nese Communists have made vigorous efforts to or- 
ganize and indoctrinate these minority groups. In line 
with the minority nationalities policy adopted by the 
Tenth and Twelve Congresses of the Russian Commu- 
nist Party in 1921 and 1923, the Communist Chinese 
Constitution of 1954 stipulates that these minority 
groups shall have regional autonomy and the freedom 
to develop their own languages and customs. Although 
the use of native languages has been stimulated in the 
minority regions by the Communist regime during the 
past six years, the texts of reading materials used in 
these areas are all produced in Peking to expedite the 
extension of Communist political domination. Further- 
more, over 100,000 cadres from the minority na- 
tionalities have been trained in Peking to strengthen 
party control in the minority regions. Since Chinese 
(Han) language is designated as “the language of com- 
munication among all brother nationalities in the 
People’s Republic of China,”** these minority cadres, 
with the hope of making their way up the ladder of 
power in the Communist hierarchy, must be equipped 
with the Chinese language in order to be closely asso- 
ciated with the important party figures in Peking, and 
to be familiar with the current important Communist 
writings, which are not always available in their native 
languages. These minority cadres find learning written 
Chinese a very tiresome task. At the Language Reform 
Conference they emphasized the inherently difficult 
nature of the Chinese characters and voiced their ap- 
proval of a phonetic script by writing to the press. The 
present language reform will undoubtedly facilitate their 
work in learning Chinese. It is to be noted that al- 
though the regional autonomy and the freedom to de- 
velop native languages are incorporated in Peking’s 
policy on minority nationalities, the Chinese Commu- 
nist Party attempts to manipulate and control these 
minority groups at the national level, to centralize 
them, and not to advance their independence. The 


Chinese Communists intend to apply the same phonetic 
system used to alphabetize the Chinese language to most 
of the minority national languages, so that nationality 
groups in China may be linked through a similar pho- 
netic system and more easily learn each other's 
languages. 

On February 5, 1952, Kuo Mo-jo, the well known 
Chinese leftist scholar and the vice-premier of the 
cabinet in charge of cultural and economic affairs, 
stated at the Chinese Written Language Reform Re- 
search Committee that “there is a close relationship 
between the minority-nationality written language prob- 
lem and the reform of the Chinese written language. 
Most minority groups possess written languages which 
are in need of reform. Those minority groups without 
written languages are anxious to have their written 
languages created for them. These tasks all hinge upon 
the reform of the Chinese written language. If Chinese 
written language can be alphabetized, the reform and 
creation of minority nationality written languages will 
be greatly facilitated.”*® 

In December 1955, the Nationality Linguistic Sci- 
ence Conference was held in Peking under the joint 
sponsorship of the Language Research Institute of the 
Academy of Sciences and the Central Nationality 
Academy. Important officials of the Chinese Written 
Language Reform Committee and the Central Na- 
tionality Affairs Committee were invited to give their 
directives to the minority nationality language workers. 
The Soviet cultural advisers to the Chinese State Coun- 
cil and the Central Nationality Academy also made 
reports on Soviet experiences in language reform. Wu 
Yu-chang stated at the Conference that Chinese mi- 
nority nationality language workers already had made 
notable achievements under the direction of the Com- 
munist Party and should continue to create and modern- 
ize the minority written languages along the lines of 
the major Chinese language revolution.*° 

The present language revolution on the Chinese 
mainland, as pointed out earlier, is considered by the 
Communists as a serious political mission to strengthen 
their power and to facilitate all the socialist transforma- 
tions stipulated in the New Constitution. Because of 
such political implications, the Chinese Nationalists’ 
propaganda apparatus in Taiwan assailed practically 
all of the Communist written language reform measures. 
The alphabetization was especially singled out as a 
target. A Central News Agency dispatch stated that 
Latinized Chinese would benefit nobody in China but 


37 Chairman Mao’s “Directive Regarding Opposing Tang 
Pa-ku [regimented writing] and the Improvement of News- 
paper and Magazine Editorial Work,” Yu-wen Hsueh-hsi, 
February 1956, p. 1. 

38 Yu-wen Hsueh-hsi, October 1955, p. 1. 
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39 Kuo Mo-jo, “Speech at the Inauguration of the Chinese 
Written Language Reform Research Committee,’ in The 
Problems of the Chinese Written Language Alphabetization, 
op. cit., p. 2. 

40 Yu-wen Hsueh-hsi, December 1955, p. 28. 
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the Russian advisors and that the Communist goal of 
language reform is “nothing less than the drastic elimi- 
nation of the Chinese language and the repudiation of 
all traditional Chinese learning.”** The Chinese Writ- 
ten Language Society, a private organization in Taiwan 
sponsored by some members of the Legislative Yuan, 
announced a ten-point proposal on the preservation of 
the traditional Chinese written language.** It urged the 
government to adopt a plan which suggested that in 
order to counteract the Communist drive an official 
prohibition of Latinized Chinese and simplified Chi- 
nese characters should be declared. However, this pro- 
posal was unfavorably received by the public. Some 
newspapers in Taipeh called such indiscriminate ob- 
jection to all language-reforms advocated by Commu- 
nists a bigoted and backward act. They held the view 
that language reforms should be judged on their own 
merits and should not be attacked simply because they 
happen to be promoted by Communists. This objective 
attitude was shared by many Nationalist officials. For 
instance, Lo Chia-lun, the former president of the Na- 
tional Central University and a liberal-minded scholar, 
has fervently advocated the encouragement of simplified 
characters in Taiwan.** Chiang Kai-shek also sympa- 
thized with some moderate language reform measures. 
In 1955, when Lo’s proposal of giving official recog- 
nition to simplified characters was denounced in the 
Legislative Yuan, Chiang came to Lo’s rescue and or- 
dered all armed forces in Taiwan “continuously to use 


41 Chung-yang Jih-pao, February 5, 1956. 

42 Hua-mei Jih-pao (The China Tribune), New York, 
January 24, 1956. 

43 Chung-kuo Wen-tzu Lun-chi (Discussions on Chinese 
Written Language), edited by Chinese Written Language 
Society, Taipeh, Hsing Tai Press, 1955, Vol. I, p. 3. 


simplified characters in order to improve efficiency.’’** 

We may be critical of many things that the Commu- 
nist Government is doing but we must realize that 
language reform in China is closely linked with the 
expansion of literacy, a threshold crossed by all ad- 
vanced countries. Dr. Hu Shih, whose thinking has 
been constantly assailed in Communist China, and other 
intelligent Chinese educators, saw the need many years 
ago of a language revolution if China was to be set on 
the path of progress. The imaginative and far-sighted 
“Renaissance Movement” which Dr. Hu Shih led in 
1919 awakened in the Chinese people the realization 
that the development of China was hampered by the 
highly unsatisfactory written language. The present lan- 
guage campaign on the Chinese mainland, although 
obviously initiated with the intention of aiding Com- 
munist rule, will, like the earlier language movement 
led by Dr. Hu Shih, also bring knowledge to many of 
the Chinese people and in some respects make their 
life richer. 

The disappearance of old style aesthetic Chinese 
characters will indeed be a loss to world culture, but 
it may be more than outweighed by the advantages the 
revolutionalized language will bring. A simpler written 
Chinese will undoubtedly enable more foreigners to 
study China with original materials in the Chinese 
language. The present language revolution in China 
may thus prove to be of inestimable value to the outside 
world in obtaining a clearer understanding of China.*° 


44 The Kung Sheung Daily News, Hong Kong, December 
25, 1955. 

45 For an interesting discussion of the new phonetic system 
(and of the whole language reform movement), see Harriet 
C. Mills, “Language Reform in China: Some Recent Develop- 
ments,” Far Eastern Quarterly, August 1956.—Editor. 


Reflections on India's Second Five-Year Plan 
BY JAMES R. ROACH 


— PARLIAMENT, in a session ending on Septem- 
ber 13, gave its approval to the government’s pro- 
posals for the second Five-Year Plan. The plan period 
actually started last April, so that parliamentary dis- 
cussion at this time revived public interest in a subject 
which had been exhaustively considered during 1955 
and early 1956. 

The quality of the parliamentary debate was poor; 
many members displayed only the slightest understand- 


Mr. Roach, Associate Professor of Government, University of 
Texas, is currently visiting India on a Ford Foundation fellow- 


ship. 
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ing of the problems under consideration, while others 
concerned themselves with the minute details of some 
slighted local interest. A not irrelevant and interesting 
philosophical digression was provoked by the leading 
parliamentary spokesmen for the Praja Socialist Party, 
Acharya Kripalani and Asoka Mehta. Kripalani de- 
plored the emphasis in the Plan on large-scale and 
heavy industry which, he insisted, is contrary to Gan- 
dhi’s teaching and will undermine further the village 
economy and village life from which India’s real 
strength and stability is derived. Mehta, who sounded 
somewhat like his worried socialist counterparts in Bri- 
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tain, declared that the emphasis on heavy industry and 
the predominant role of the government in industrial 
expansion, would fasten on the country a bureaucratic 
apparatus which would gravely handicap, if not pre- 
vent, the exercise of traditional democratic freedoms. 
One of the most telling criticisms in the whole debate 
was delivered by the member who detailed the probable 
inability of the Indian railways to carry the load to 
be thrust on them sometime in 1959. This was not 
a new criticism but it is a weakness of the Plan which 
government spokesmen in their public discussions seem 
to prefer to overlook. 

The real value of a renewed debate on the Plan 
at this time was twofold: ministers and other govern- 
ment spokesmen were given an opportunity to stress 
the need for a flexible approach and to suggest that 
certain modifications in the Plan were already under 
serious consideration, while newspapers, economists and 
others had a chance to express new views about the 
Plan’s prospects in the light of economic developments 
—both domestic and foreign—since the major outlines 
of the Plan were decided upon at least six months ago. 

In general, those who spoke for government spoke 
with optimism. This is not surprising, perhaps, in view 
of the imminence of national elections in India, and 
the resemblance of Indian politicians to those elsewhere. 
But a variety of concerns crept into a number of the 
speeches. The states were called upon to increase agri- 
cultural production above the planned figures without 
increasing the planned expenditures in the agricultural 
sector. Apparently the foreign exchange needs have 
grown beyond the Plan figure, perhaps by as much 
as 50 percent. Additional tax revenues will be sought. 
Plan expenditures are likely to be increased by one- 
sixth, although whether this is the result of additional 
projects or price inflation or both was not made clear. 
To illustrate its flexibility, it was suggested that some 
parts of the Plan might be carried over to a sixth or 
seventh year. 


Financial Hazards 

Those outside government and parliament were both 
more specific in their comment and more critical al- 
though, in fairness, it should be noted that the extreme 
pessimism of some was the result of assuming that 
everything would go badly during the five years. The 
most effective criticism, even more so now than when 
the Plan proposals were first publicized, focusses on 
the likelihood of a gap developing between proposed 
expenditure and expected income. The final draft of 
the Plan calls for an expenditure of Rs. 4,800 crores* 
in the public sector over the five-year period, and the 


1 The rupee is valued at about 21c. A crore being 10 mil- 
lion, Rs, 1 crore equals about $2,100,000. 
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resources for this are to be produced as follows: 


Crores of Rupees 
1. Surplus from current revenues 
Existing rates of taxation 
(1955-56) 350 
Additional taxation 850 


2. Borrowings from the public 
Market loans 
Small savings 


3. Other budgetary sources 
Railways’ contribution 
Provident funds, etc. 


4. Deficit financing 


5. Resources to be raised 
externally 


Total 4800 


In each of these categories the sums have been ar- 
rived at by making certain optimistic assumptions: 


(1) The balance of Rs. 350 crores from existing taxa- 
tion will be available only if continuing non-plan gov- 
ernmental expenditures do not increase, and if there 
is no loss of revenue as the result of such measures as 
the introduction of prohibition. The additional taxa- 
tion of Rs. 850 crores represents a 17 percent increase 
in tax revenues over the original total tax receipts esti- — 
mated for the five-year period. In a country where 
incomes are as low as in India (there are only about 
700,000 direct income-tax payers), this represents a 
very large additional “bite” for the government, and 
it may be difficult to impose additional taxes to raise 
the entire sum. As a start a new excise tax on cloth 
has just been levied, estimated to produce between Rs. 
80 and 100 crores over the next 41% years. 


(2) For market loans and small savings to provide 
the sums shown above, annual receipts from these 
sources will have to rise about 40 percent and 50 per- 
cent, respectively, above current figures. The first year’s 
loans, recently completed by the central government and 
the states, were over-subscribed. 


(3) The railways’ contribution of Rs. 150 crores is 
expected to come from traffic increases and selective 
rate increases, but is in addition to a contribution of 
Rs. 225 crores (not included in the Plan) which rail- 
ways must make for current depreciation. The estimate 
for provident funds and other deposits is said to be a 
projection of current trends. 


500 1200 

250 400 

1200 1200 
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(4) The Indian budget does not include public bor- 
rowing as a deficit item. “Deficit financing” means 
printing more money. Thus, currency in circulation will 
be increased by Rs. 1200 crores to cover one-fourth of 
the Plan expenditure. 


(5) The Plan also assumes a very large increase in 
the flow of foreign loans and grants, about Rs. 500 
crores more than during the first five-year period. 


It is obvious that the Plan was vulnerable to criti- 
cism from the start, and certain recent developments 
have not lessened this vulnerability. 

In the first place, the Plan makes no provision for 
the diversion of any foreign exchange for food imports 
should there be an interruption in the series of better- 
than-normal growing seasons. At the same time the 
rate of increase of agricultural productivity has dropped 
slightly while the higher level of economic activity in 
India is boosting effective demand for food grains. The 
immediate force of this criticism was reduced consider- 
ably by the conclusion in early September of the $350 
million “food loan” agreement with the United States 
(involving wheat and some rice), which will permit 
an increase of both marketable and emergency reserve 
food stocks, but it has come as a disappointment to 
many Indians to find the country still so dependent 
upon large-scale food imports when only a year ago 


they were encouraged to believe that the situation was 
otherwise. This is undoubtedly one reason for the in- 
tensified efforts, in which Prime Minister Nehru has 
taken a lead, to press the states to increase agricultural 
production targets. 


Inflation Risks 


Secondly, there is concern over the effect of price 
increases, both foreign and domestic. There is a clear, 
if slow, inflationary trend in Britain and in the United 
States, and to a lesser degree among most other sources 
of Indian imports. Thus, portions of the Plan involving 
imported goods will cost more to complete. The Suez 
crisis has also prompted anxious consideration of the 
effect on India of an increase in petroleum prices and, 
especially, shipping costs. At the same time, domestic 
price levels are rising. The Consumer Price Index, 
which stood at 132 a year ago and at 133 in January, 
rose to 148 by June of this year. Domestic costs of the 
Plan are thus certain to go up. Further, domestic price 
increases add to the costs of India’s export commodi- 
ties and will handicap a badly-needed expansion of the 
foreign trade sector.? The additional effects of a Rs. 


2 On September 19 the President of the All-India Exporters’ 
Association, speaking in Bombay, noted the growing imbalance 
in India’s foreign trade, and laid much of the blame on 
“{ncompetitive” Indian prices, especially in textiles. 
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1200 crores currency increase (the “deficit finance” por- 
tion of the Plan) is also very much in economists’ mirids, 
especially as the government appears to have no very 
effective plans or machinery for dealing with the pos- 
sible undesirable inflationary effects of such deficit 
financing. Some Indian planners are confident that 
production will increase rapidly enough to absorb most 
of this currency increase without inflationary results, 
but the Finance Minister has suggested recently that 
it might be necessary to reduce the amount of deficit 
finance and to fill the gap in Plan resources with still 
further tax increases—although from what source it 
is difficult to imagine. It is significant also that the 
Finance Minister has been hinting that the final cost 
of the Plan may go up from Rs. 4,800 to 5,600 crores. 
This larger figure is about the size of the original 
“plan frame” proposed early in 1955 by Professor P. 
C. Mahalanobis. 


The foreign exchange problem is closely tied to the 
external resources portion of the Plan. India is ex- 
periencing an increasing import surplus, with the result 
that her sterling and other foreign exchange reserves are 
dropping more rapidly than was expected. And again 
from the government has come a suggestion that the 
external resources required for the Plan may be nearer 
Rs. 1200 crores than the original Rs. 800 crores. India 
is canvassing every possibility: government-to-govern- 
ment grants and loans, United Nations agencies, the 
Colombo Plan countries, the World Bank and the new 
International Finance Corporation, public borrowing 
abroad, special bankers’ and export credits, and in- 
vestment from foreign private capital sources. From all 
these, over the five year period, a consideiable sum 
doubtless can be realized, but the present indications 
are that while the sum may reach Rs. 800 crores, the 
larger figure recently suggested is not likely to be avail- 
able.’ This assumes, of course, no major changes in 
present policies with regard to import controls and the 
availability and use of foreign exchange. A stringent 
tightening in both these areas might make a consider- 
able contribution, but such a move would be highly 
unpopular (and hence is only a post-election possibility, 


3 The U.S. “food loan’ agreement has been welcomed for 
its effect in reducing India’s foreign exchange requirements. 
This is true in one sense, but the agreement would not seem 
to reduce the foreign exchange needs anticipated in the Plan. 
The reason for this is that the U.S. agricultural surpluses made 
available to India are in addition to India’s norme! agricultural 
imports and to those for which provision originally was made 
in the Plan. The agreement does insure that India probably 
will not have to divert resources from other parts of the Plan 
to finance additional necessary food imports, and it will give 
rise to a “counterpart fund” of about Rs. 110 crores which 
may be applied (at least in part) to domestic Plan expendi- 
tures. 
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if adopted at all), and tighter import controls would 
have to be accompanied by efforts to prevent further 
price increases. 


The possibility of a short-fall between expenditure 
and resources is present in any plan covering a period 
as long as five years. It was present in India’s first 
Five-Year Plan, but there is greater concern today 
because of the changed nature of the second Five-Year 
Plan. The first Plan, putting first needs first, stressed 
rural development and increased agricultural produc- 
tivity. It was more nearly a series of plans, one of 
which could be pushed successfully even if others lagged. 
The second Plan shifts the emphasis to capital goods 
and large-scale industries, and is a far more integrated 
one. The result is that resources exploitation, power 
production, transport expansion, machine tool output, 
etc., must all go forward together; a failure in one 
of these sectors is likely to mean failure over a large 
area of the Plan. Despite this “inter-relatedness” there 
has been no visible effort by government planners to 
establish a set of priorities within the Plan. Develop- 
ment expenditure still proceeds on all fronts on the 
apparent assumption that sufficient resources will be- 
come available to meet the costs of every proposal. In- 
deed additional, unplanned, expenditures and obliga- 
tions are being incurred. 


The development of a gap between resources and 
total projected expenditures seems inevitable. A total 
Rs. 4800 crores may be raised but final costs are certain 
to be well beyond that sum. The average Indian, whose 
hopes have been raised by talk of rural development or 
electric power for smaller towns or employment in a 
new industry, has no conception of the growing dilem- 
ma. Many Indians, who ought to know better, simply 
have pushed the matter to the back of their minds in 
the hope that something may happen to improve the 
situation. It remains to be seen how aware are those 
in official positions, and how prepared they are to 
take the drastic, and doubtless unpopular, measures ne- 
cessary to save the Plan. The actions of government in 
the first few months after the elections early next year 
should give an indication. Some observers hope that 
several recent ministerial reshufflings may be the pre- 
liminaries of more forceful action at the center. 


Finally, one may hope that the United States will 
be watching closely the signs of progress or weakness 
in India, and be prepared to come forward with addi- 
tional assistance if constructive use of it can be made, 
and if it is clear that Indian authorities have done all 
that is possible to make the most effective use of Indian 
resources. The future of Asia will be greatly affected 
by the future of India, and the future of India depends 
greatly upon the success or failure of this second Plan. 


OCTOBER 1956 


BOOKS ON THE PACIFIC AREA 


ASIA EAST BY SOUTH: A CULTURAL GEOGRAPHY. 
By Joseph E. Spencer. New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 
1954. 453 pp. $8.50. 


Professor Spencer has attempted to combine in a single 
volume both the systematic geography and the cultural growth 
of the densely populated crescent of Asia stretching from 
Japan and Korea to India and Pakistan and identified com- 
monly as the Orient or as Monsoon Asia. The author’s long 
professional residence within the region has given him much 
first-hand knowledge and he has assembled from published 
sources a vast amount of information. All this material has 
been presented in a generally interesting and readable style. 

The main portion of the book is divided into two parts. 
The first is concerned with systematic geography and includes 
chapters for the area as a whole on landforms, climate, miner- 
als, vegetation, health and disease, the peoples and their 
culture, settlements and architecture, historical contacts and 
the progress of modernization. The second part with its fifteen 
chapters is a regional treatment of the individual political 
entities within the broader area. This organization has the 
virtue of permitting the overall discussion of a number of 
features common to the entire area but it may be somewhat 
frustrating to the reader seeking a comprehensive analysis 
of the geography of a particular country. For cach of the 
chapters, there is also a lengthy bibliography which, however, 
is not always sufficiently selective or critical. 

The author’s emphasis throughout the volume is on cultural 
patterns. He seeks in his preface to forestall criticism of this 
emphasis by asserting that “if the geographic interpretation 
of man and nature in the Orient is going to be useful both to 
the student of geography and to his nongeographer colleagues, 
it must range beyond matters of crop distribution, settlement 
forms, and the lines of transport.” Despite this caveat, the 
present reviewer ventures to question whether Professor Spencer 
perhaps has not ranged too widely considering the size 
of his area and the number of people involved. 

As a result of the lengthy discussions of language, religion, 
law, historical contacts, domestic and commercial architecture, 
political changes, racial origins and early migrations, little 
space remains for the treatment of “crop distributions” and 
similar materialistic aspects of the geography of the area. 
For example, in the two chapters totaling 37 pages devoted 
to India, only six pages can be spared for agriculture and two 
and one half pages for minerals and industry. The allotments 
for China and Japan are proportionally similar. How the 
present millions live and how they make a living might seem 
to be more significant to a geographical understanding of the 
problems of the area than the conjectural account of the 
Caucasian invasions of India some four thousand years ago. 

In view of the innumerable and minute details introduced 
into his presentation by the author, it is not surprising 
that occasional inaccuracies have crept in. Perhaps the most 
conspicuous are the reference to the arrival of “Admiral 
Peary” in Tokyo Bay in the 1850s, the description of the 
Tata iron and steel plant as a “completely Indian product, 
founded, developed, and managed by the Parsee Tata family”, 
and the concern in a book bearing a 1954 publication date 
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with a possible “changeable political climate of the U.S.” 
that might reflect itself in “a changeable set of directives or 
influences during the remainder of the occupation [of Japan].” 
In places the author also tends to pass rather dogmatic 
judgments on very complex issues that are still controversial. 
Examples are his views on British rule in India, the future of 
communism in China, Japan in Korea, Japanese expansion, 
the future of the Japanese Zaibatsu, the permanence of land 
reform in Japan. 
Columbia University JOHN E. ORCHARD 
FAR EASTERN POLITICS IN THE POSTWAR PERIOD. 
By Harold M. Vinacke. New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts. 1956. 497 pp. $5.00. 


Few periods of Far Eastern history have included such mo- 
mentous developments as the postwar decade. It is already 
clear that the new independent states established in former 
colonial preserves mark a great historical watershed, ending 
an era that began 450 years ago. Only an event of this mag- 
nitude could dwarf others, such as Communism’s rise to power 
in China, the Korean and Indochina wars, and the American 
occupation of Japan. 

Professor Vinacke’s summary is objective and forthright. It 
covers the Southeast Asian countries, as well as China, Japan, 
and Korea. For each country there are excellent introductory 
backgrounds. The substantive discussion includes not only the 
complex of international issues but also the course of internal 
politics and significant economic aspects of the individual 
countries. The whole story is prefaced by three chapters on 
the rise and fall of the Japanese empire, pre-1945 power re- 
lationships in the area, and the Kuomintang period in China. 
It is a comorehensive picture, ably presented, with the right 
emphasis and proportion. 

The net result of the postwar decade has been the emergence 
of a new and precarious international equilibrium in the Far 
East. It is marked by certain fixed poles, and contains a num- 
ber of insistent issues. Among the former may be placed the 
end of Western colonialism, the power position of Communist 
China, the special role which India plays, and the underlying 
Soviet-American antagonism. Among the latter are the ques- 
tion of Formosa, the divisions of Korea and Vietnam, and the 
task of organizing a security for the Southeast Asian states 
that is as much one of establishing political and economic 
strength on firm bases as of military power. It is these facets 
of the existing situation that Vinacke analyzes in his con- 
cluding chapter. 


Western College for Women T. A. BISSON 


RUSSIA AND AMERICA: DANGERS AND PROSPECTS. 
By Henry L. Roberts with a Foreword by John J. McCloy. 
Published for the Council on Foreign Relations. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. 1956. 251 pp. $3.50. 


A number of excellent books on American foreign policies 
have originated in study groups organized by the Council on 
Foreign Relations. Russia and America originated in such a 
group which met under the chairmanship of John J. McCloy 
during a period of two years with Mr. Roberts, the author, 
as director of a research group of six. This is not a history or 
a background study but an analysis of the significance of 
nuclear weapons and Communist totalitarianism in interna- 
tional relations, an assessment of the strengths and vulnerabil- 
ities of both sides and a discussion of the alternatives of policy 
in respect to the principal area and functional problems in 


Russian-American relations, One chapter is devoted to “Com- 
munist China and Asian Security” and other Asian areas are 
brought into the discussions of neutral and uncommitted na- 
tions, of economic foreign policies including economic and 
technical aid and of social policies including what to do about 
governments that are both anti-Communist and anti-demo- 
cratic. Mr. Roberts warns against stating the China problem 
as a choice between trying to overthrow the Communist regime 
and surrendering Formosa. He warns against the illusion that 
recognition of Peking would bring “normalcy” into relations 
between the U.S. and the Communist world. He suggests as 
possible long range objectives the free unification of Korea 
and Vietnam, de jure recognition of both Peking and Formosa 
and the neutralization or evacuation of the offshore islands. 
These are tentative suggestions, but Mr. Roberts strongly op- 
poses allowing the Communists to take Formosa and in general 
he seems to favor a containment policy in Asia, for, in’ his 
words, “there is no substitute for a healthy and confident 
periphery in turning the balance in Asia, and it is toward 
this periphery (including Formosa) that our actions must be 
primarily directed.” The issues are clearly stated and the pros 
and cons of policy fairly presented. Mr. McCloy, in his thought- 
ful Foreword, concludes that we must enlarge the scope of our 
foreign policy realizing that “America’s safety and freedom 
cannot be assured unless we act in community with all nations 
which are working toward greater freedom.” 

San Francisco State College HAROLD H. FISHER 


CHINA AND SOVIET RUSSIA. By Henry Wei. Princeton: 
D. Van Nostrand Co. 1956. 379 pp. $7.75. 


In his preface, Dr. Henry Wei asserts that “Soviet influence 
is paramount in China” and sets forth for solution in his work 
such questions as: how did the U.S.S.R. “rise from an im- 
potent to a dominant position in China”; how did the policies 
of third Powers affect Sino-Soviet relations; what is the nature 
and future of the present Sino-Soviet cooperation? 

Questions in this field are of pressing international im- 
portance today, but Wei does not supply adequate answers. 
This is. not due to cramped horizons or skimped research: 
Wei covers a lot of ground, and offers useful factual informa- 
tion. But the interpretations he derives from the facts are 
often faulty, particularly as regards (1) the role played by 
the U.S.S.R. and (2) the bearing of Chinese Nationalist 
Government acts and policies (which is generally spared ad- 
verse criticism in the book) on developments in Sino-Soviet 
relations. There is serious misproportion in his treatment, 


inter alia, of: the 1929 Sino-Soviet embroglio resulting from 


Chinese seizure of the Chinese Eastern Railway; the 1936 
kidnapping of Chiang Kai-shek; U.S. wartime and postwar 
policies toward China and the U.S.S.R., and especially the 
Hurley-Marshall mediation efforts; the postwar Manchurian 
situation; and the Sino-Soviet relationship springing from the 
Moscow agreements of February 1950. Occasionally Wei seems 
to have misapprehended the exact meaning of cited texts. 
Wei is nevertheless to be credited with two important con- 
tributions: first, he gives fuller treatment than is usually of- 
fered of the involved history of Soviet efforts to build up re- 
lations (along various lines) with China in the period from 
1919 to 1927; and second, he points up the commonly over- 
looked significance for subsequent Sino-Soviet relations of the 
National Government’s 1942 seizure of a wartime opportunity 
to lever Soviet influence out of Sinkiang. Where other Powers 
maneuvered in Peking to Soviet disadvantage in the early 
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1920's, the U.S.S.R. today, in a major reversal of history, 
commands the initiative over other Occidental Powers in 
most of Asia through its alliance with China. The ineptitude 
of Nationalist policy toward the U.S.S.R. from 1927 on, 
when Nanking on numerous occasions gambled China’s good 
relations with its powerful neighbor against dubious short- 
term gains (as in Sinkiang), in the end only facilitated the 
Soviet Union’s political advance in East Asia. 

New York 0. EDMUND CLUBB 


THE UNITED STATES AND CHINA, 1906-1913. By C. 
Vevier. New Brunswick: Rutgers University Press. 1955. 
229 pp. $5.50. 


This book focuses attention on “American relations with 
China as they were affected by the techniques of cooperation 
between Washington and Wall Street.” Diligently ploughing 
through the personal papers of William W. Rockhill, Willard 
Straight, Philander C. Knox, Francis M. Huntington Wilson, 
and similar notables who played prominent roles during this 
period, Dr. Vevier successfully reveals the maze of maneuvers 
which sought to wicld diplomacy and financial power for 
American interests in China. From the inception of the 
famous “round the world” transportation scheme of Edward 
H. Harriman to the withdrawal of the “American Group” 
from the Reorganization Loan and subsequent agreements in 
1912, efforts by financiers and foreign service officers to es- 
tablish American influence in China came to nought. Dr. 
Vevier’s abundance of detail leaves the reader confused as to 
the wisdom of the proposed railroad schemes, the cause of 
failure for dollar diplomacy, and the degree to which Ameri- 
can moves were out-maneuvered by more experienced Euro- 
pean hands. His brief background sketches of Chinese political 
and economic conditions do not sufficiently illuminate the 
court intrigue and vacillation which marked the final decade 
of Manchu relations with the Western powers. Indeed, the 
book is of more value to those concerned with group inter- 
actions in American foreign policy than for students of diplo- 
matic history or Far Eastern problems. 


Michigan State University ALLEN S. WHITING 


FIFTY YEARS OF CHINESE PHILOSOPHY, 1898-1950. 
By O. Briére, S. J. Translated from the French by Laurence 
G. Thompson. London: George Allen & Unwin. 1956. 159 


pp. 21s. 


This little book, translated from a long article published 
in 1949 in the Bulletin de l'Université Aurore (Shanghai), 
provides a more extensive coverage of philosophers and _ phil- 
osophies in modern China (including some that are really 
not so very philosophical) than is to be found in any com- 
parable Western work. Particularly valuable for the specialist 
are its detailed bibliographies and indices (with characters 
provided for all Chinese names and titles) that comprise the 
final third of the volume. In the preceding hundred pages of 
historical and topical exposition, the author shows himself for 
the most part (though with certain conspicuous lapses) both 
objective and well informed on a complex ramification of 
ideologies ranging from Buddhism to Marxism. 

What the book enjoys in breadth, however, it sacrifices in 
depth. Because of its extreme brevity, coupled with attempted 
encyclopedic comprehensiveness, it is necessarily more of a 
factual repertory of persons, books and “isms” than a well 
proportioned and intellectually satisfying analysis in depth. 
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For the general reader, especially, it supplements, but can in 
no way replace, other studies such as Kiang Wen-han’s Chi- 
nese Student Movement or Wing-tsit Chan’s Religious Trends 
in Modern China. The translator deserves gratitude for his 
excellent work in rescuing this monograph from what would 
otherwise have been burial in an obscure journal. In the process 
he has improved upon the original by correcting or filling up 
some (not all) of its occasional inconsistencies, typographical 
errors, and lacunae, and by adding useful bibliographical and 
biographical data. 


University of Pennsylvania DERK BODDE 


SCIENCE AND CIVILIZATION IN CHINA. (Vol. 2. His- 
tory of Scientific Thought). By Joseph Needham, with the 
research assistance of Wang Ling. London and New York: 
Cambridge University Press. 1956. 697 pp. $14.50. 


The first volume of this series, which appeared in 1954, was 
introductory. Now the author is approaching the heart of his 
grand inquiry—-an examination of the thought which might 
(and sometimes did) produce scientific ideas and scientific 
results. As might be expected, this is no ordinary review of 
the philosophies propounded by the major and minor prophets 
of China from the days of Confucius and Laotzu down to Li 
Kung and Tai Chén of the 18th century. The author has 
filtered every significant utterance through his own mind; 
frequently he has made fresh translations of familiar passages 
when he had reason to believe that earlier translators had 
failed to bring out correct meanings; and again and again he 
has discovered and translated for the first time writings which 
demonstrate a significant awareness of Nature’s ways in this 
world. Throughout the volume Chinese ideas are contrasted 
and compared with those of Greek thinkers, Roman lawyers, 
Church fathers, and French encyclopaedists, and we find to 
our astonishment that some of the recorded beliefs of an 
ancient or mediaeval Chinese have anticipated William Morton 
Wheeler, American entomologist, A. K. Whitehead, English 
mathematician and r‘ilosopher, and N. Wiener, American 
mathematician. 

Of all the schoo., of thought Taoism appears to have sup- 
plied the most fecund proto-scientific minds and to have 
stimulated them to greatest endeavor and soundest results. In 
the classical period they delighted not in bureaucrats but in 
technicians: instrumentalists, cicada-catchers, boatmen, sword- 
makers, bellstand-carvers, wheelwrights, animal-tamers, buckle- 
makers, mathematicians, and the delightful butcher of Prince 
Hui—men who concentrated on the Tao and developed their 
skills in harmony with the processes of Nature. These “workers 
by hand and brain” had something to teach their overlords. 
Learning from Nature required active participation, something 
understood two millennia later by van Helmont, Galileo, and 
Torricelli, but resisted by the Confucian social scholiasts and 
the rationalist Aristotelians and Thomists of another clime. 
Within Taoism were seeming contradictions, excesses, and 
pseudo-science, but because the Taoists acknowledged Nature 
as the Mother of All Things, we owe to them the beginnings 
of chemistry, mineralogy, botany, zoology, and pharmaceutics 
in East Asia. 

But other schools played their part as well. The Confucians 
have rejoiced in a long line of skeptics, men who boldly 
scoffed at apparitions and ghosts, magic, omens, and the 
doctrine that moral faults give rise to natural calamities. To 
them an appreciation of truth and reality was essential. The 
Mohists stated propositions in physics and biology far in ad- 
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vance of their contemporaries despite their lesser interest (than 
the Taoists) in life phencmena as such. If their school’s life 
span had only been longer, they might wholly have altered the 
development of science in China. It is they, says Needham, 
who “sketched out what amounts to a complete theory of 
scientific method. They treated of sensation and perception, 
of causality and classification, of agreement and difference, 
and of the relations of parts and wholes. They recognized the 
social element in the fixing of terminology and nomenclature, 
and they distinguished first-hand from second-hand evidence, 
appreciating its independence of prevailing ethical beliefs. 
They spoke of Change and of Doubt. . . . One is tempted to 
think that perhaps the greatest tragedy in the history of 
Chinese science was that Taoist naturalist insight could not 
be combined with Mohist logic.” 

Space does not suffice to deal with the Logicians, the Legal- 
ists, the Buddhists, the Neo-Confucians, and all the others who 
advanced or obstructed the development of a scientific cast 
of thought in China. Our author deals with them all unhurried- 
ly and lucidly and provocatively. There are places in his text 
where one may rise up to disagree, especially in the contention 
that the Taoists developed some form of political collectivism. 
But the width of his view, the range of his reading, and the 
penetration of his mind, compel the utmost respect for his 
treatment and his conclusions. It is a book which is bound to 
modify all subsequent histories of Chinese thought and indeed 
the histories of thought the world around. Now the ground 
has been laid for subsequent volumes on mathematics, the 
sciences of the heavens and the earth, physics, engineering, 
technology, chemistry, biology, agriculture, medicine, and the 
social background. 

It remains to remark that, like the first volume, this is a 
model of the book-maker’s art, being blessed with Chinese 
characters, full bibliographies, several pertinent illustrations, 
a number of useful tables, and a good index. 

Columbia University L. CARRINGTON GOODRICH 


AUSTRALIA: A SOCIAL AND POLITICAL HISTORY. 
Edited by Gordon Greenwood. New York: Frederick A. 
Praeger. 1955. 445 pp. $7.50. 


Australia has been the subject of numerous short, selective 
and often highly interpretive histories. This book, although 
it has deficiencies, is a successful attempt by a group of 
Australian scholars to present a larger amount of detail and 
to do more diligent research than had been attempted in the 
shorter histories. This is apparent in the greater use of docu- 
mentary sources and of unpublished theses as well as in the 
inclusion of an up-to-date bibliography. One may wonder why 
the authors have chosen to document some topics in such 
detail while neglecting others, but the overall accomplishment 
is one of progress. Though written by several authors, the book 
is fairly even in style and is remarkably free of repetition. 

It suffers, however, from a lack of balance. Thus the po- 
litical developments during the 1920's are covered in con- 
siderable detail, while the treatment of the 1930's deals with 
little other than the early conflict over economic policies to 
combat the depression. Similarly brief is the description of 
Labor’s postwar policies. 

For the most part the book fails to depict the robust 
character of Australian history and of many of the country’s 
leaders. This tends to produce a degree of dullness which is 
unfair to the country as well as tedious for the reader. On 
other points it may be argued that the Diggers of the gold 
period are more important than is admitted, that the Bruce- 
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Page government gets more praise than it deserves, or that 
Australia has overemphasized fear of Asia and the need for 
rapidly populating the country. There is a considerable 
amount of conclusion-making in the book, which at least has 
the value of raising questions in the reader’s mind. In spite 
of the criticisms made above, this book is an improvement 
on other recently-published histories of Australia. 

University of Mississippi RUSSELL H. BARRETT 


THE STORY OF AUSTRALIA, By A. G. L. Shaw. New 

York: Roy Publishers, 1955. 308 pp. $4.00. 

Here is a useful semi-popular history of Australia speaking 
rather to the educated layman than to the student. The author, 
an able Australian scholar, has chosen to be comprehensive, not 
selective. His presentation is plain and objective for the most 
part. If there is an emphasis it is on the side of economic 
history. The plan of the book is conventional. A geographical 
introduction is followed by the account of the founding of the 
penal settlements and of their exfoliation into communities of 
both the bond and the free. There are chapters on exploration 
and the pastoral world of the outback. The critical ‘forties 
and ‘fifties receive close attention but the following quarter- 
century is somewhat slighted, unfortunately so since this is an 
introspective period of real significance. The events between 
1880 and Federation are covered more intensively again, and 
the final five chapters deal interestingly with the present 
century. 

The author has incorporated some of the results of recent 
research as is indicated by his suggestion that the essentially 
criminal element among penal transportees was higher than 
has been supposed, His analysis of the causes of the great 
strike era of the ‘nineties is unbiased and he advances a not 
unfavorable view of the initial position of the pastoral em- 
ployers. The significance of such organizations as the Aus- 
tralasian League and the later Australian Natives Association 
is not adequately explained and the Imperial Federation 
League is almost ignored although its rise and fall are im- 


‘portant to the understanding of Australia after 1885, The 


economic aspects are excellent and the author has sum- 
marized the convict age and system more accurately than is 
usually done. Such personalities as Lowe, Wentworth, Lang, 
Parkes, Lane and Deakin, to name only a few, are swallowed 
up in the events. This is a loss, for until the present century 
men, and not parties, directed political power and action in 
Australia. 


Colgate University CHARLES S. BLACKTON 
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